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to the acts of the House and to omit reports of speeches and
other entries of that kind.
In 1641 the Long Parliament authorized the publication
of a daily report of events in Parliament (Diurnal Occur-
ences), but would not allow individual members to print their
own speeches. One member, Sir Edward Dering, who was
rash enough to print a volume of the speeches he had made on
religious questions, was expelled from Parliament and com-
mitted to prison. The House resolved that it was "against the
Privilege and Honor of this House, and Scandalous," and
ordered that the book should be burned by the common
hangman.
Andrew Marvell, the poet, who was a Member of Parlia-
ment from 1669 until 1678, seems to have been a pioneer in
parliamentary reporting, for he sent to his constituents a
regular report of events in Parliament. Anchitell Grey, Mem-
ber for Derby, kept notes of the debates from 1667 to 1694,
and these were published in ten volumes after his death.
Both Houses regularly passed resolutions forbidding the
publication of the debates. The Commons Resolution of 1738
read as follows:
That it is an high indignity to, and a notorious breach of
the Privilege of, this -House, for any News-Writer, in Let-
ters or other Papers, (as Minutes, or under any other de-
nomination) or for any printer or publisher of any printed
News-Paper of any denomination, to presume to insert in
the said Letters or Papers, or to give therein any Account
of the Debates, or other Proceedings of this House, or any
Committee thereof, as, well during the Recess, as the sitting
of Parliament; and that this House will proceed with the
utmost severity against such offenders.1
But it was quite impossible to prevent the publication of
the debates in some guise or another. Magazines began pub-
1 Parliamentary History, Vol. 10, CoL 812.